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In general, therefore, one would expect the red end of the
spectrum to be best for illuminating clocks, signs, and notices to
be seen at a distance, while green or even blue light might be
best for very near work.1
When observing objects illuminated by ordinary white light
our eyes probably accommodate for the most luminous central part
of the spectrum, while the light in the extreme red and violet
in general tends to "fuzz" and blur the image. A distinctly
sharper image, it is said, can be obtained by using monochromatic
light. It might therefore conceivably pay us sometimes to block
out the rays which cannot be focussed; by so doing we should
obtain less light, but better definition. For example, experiments
conducted by one of the writers on the mercury-vapour lamp
have led him to the conclusion that the eye cannot accommodate
for the yellow, green, and violet rays simultaneously, and that
better cf seeing power " would often be obtained by interposing a
screen to cut off the blue and violet rays.
This question of using monochromatic light to improve acute-
ness of vision has also been investigated by Luckiesh. He, too,
finds that monochromatic light will in general be better than
white light for the purpose, and that yellow rays (Q'SS/*) in
general give maximum visual acuity.2
PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF COLOURED LIGHT.
Let us now turn to the so-called physiological effects of
coloured light. On this point very little is known. Our eyes, it
is true, seem to be most sensitive to light in the central region of
the spectrum, the green-yellow. Waller has shown that photo-
chemical action is most readily produced by light of this kind,
and more recent researches on luminous efficiency seem now to
have established the point of maximum sensitiveness with fair
precision. On either side of this point the effect on the retina
becomes less, and in the extreme red and violet it requires an
exceedingly large amount of energy to produce any impression
of light at all. One would therefore expect that exposure to
large quantities of pure red or violet light, such as one seldom
meets in nature, would produce peculiar effects. But it is by no
means easy to produce radiation of this kind in large quantities,
and little seems to be known definitely regarding their effect on
1  Dow, Ilium. Eng., London, vol. ii., 1909, p. 233.
2  Elec. World, 18th Nov. 1911.